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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:     "Hews  Uotes  from  Washington."     Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

Here  it  is  the  last  Saturday  of  193^>   as  our  Washington  correspondent 
reminds  us  in  her  weekly  news  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"I  suppose, 11  she  says,   "that  you  are  making  Hew  Year  resolutions  today. 
As  for  me,   I'm  too  "busy  reading  my  Christmas  "books.    One  of  the  most  fascinating 
is  an  account  of  Marco  Polo's  adventures  in  the  Orient,  more  than  six  hundred 
years  ago.    The  stories  he  told  when  he  returned  to  his  native  Venice  were  so 
incredible  that  nobody  believed  him.     Doubtless  you  have  heard  how  his  friends 
-pleaded  with  him,  on  his  death  bed,  to  take  back  some  of  the  fabulous  tales  — 
for  the  -oeace  of  his  soul.    But  Marco  polo  only  replied,    'I  have  not  told  half 
of  what  I  saw.   .   . ' 

"Well,  while  I  was  in  the  midst  of  these  adventures,  feeling  rather  sad 
because  nowadays  we  have  no  worlds  to  conquer,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Swingle  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   invited  me  to  see  the 
pictures  of  his  expedition  through  Madagascar,  where  he  went  to  collect  specimens 
of  a  certain  rubber  plant,   called  intisy.     When  I  saw  the  pictures  of  this 
intrepid  American  horticulturist  in  the  wilds  of  darkest  Madagascar  —  I  decided 
that  the  work  of  a  plant  explorer  must  be  just  about  as  exciting  as  the  travels 
of  Marco  polo.  .  . 

"Another  guest  that  evening  was  Dr.  K.  H.  Rartlett,  Professor  of  Eotany 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.    He  told  us  about  gathering  plants  in  Sumat ra  — 
how  the  natives  gave  him  the  title  'God  of  the  Red  Purifier, '  because  he  always 
had  with  him  a  bottle  containing  a  certain  red  antiseptic. 

"Then  we  talked  about  the  plant  explorers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  went  to  South  America,   to  the  Andes  Mountains  —  to  find  a  certain  yellow- 
fleshed  potato  that  will  grow  in  the  United  States.    And  that  story  brought  us 
to  the  two  men  who  have  just  returned  this  month  from  Russian  Turkistan  and 
Turkey,  with  specimens  of  plants  so  hardy  that  they  can  resist  even  a  severe 
drought . 

"These  two  men  are  H.  L.  Westover  and  C.  R.  Snlow.  For  seven  months,  they 
have  been  searching  over  most  of  Turkey,  and  the  deserts  and  foothills  of  Russian 
Turkistan  for  plants  to  control  soil  erosion.  They  brought  back  nearly  1800  lots 
of  seed. 
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"Now  last  Saturday,  you  remember,  we  talked  about  the  weather,   and  I  told 
you  of  ray  visit  with  Mr.  Gregg,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,   and  his  comments  on 
the  recent  drought.    He  says  that  the  great  drought  of  193^  is  only  what  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  occur,   every  thirty  to  forty  years.     Well,  here's  where  the 
sturdy  desert  plants  come  in.    According  to  Mr.  Richey,   Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  that  drought  of  last  summer,  with  its  frequent  dust  storms,  shows 
how  much  we  need  hardy  plants  that  will  hold  to  the  soil  —  plants  like  those 
Mr.  Westover  and  Mr.  Enlow  found  growing  on  the  deserts  of  Turkey, 

"Most  of  their  collections  are  grasses  or  legumes  that  form  a  thick  cover- 
ing on  the  ground;  that  is,  they  bind  the  soil,  and  hold  it  firmly  against  wind 
and  water. 

"How,"  says  our  Washington  correspondent,   "I'm  going  to  test  your  knowledg 
of  geography.    The  Government  plant  explorers  traveled  far  into  the  foothills  of 
the  republic  of  Turkistan.    They  visited  the  village  of  Ziddi,   in  the  Gissar 
Mountains  of  Tajikistan  (Ta-JIK-i-STM) .     In  fact,  Mr.  Westover  and  Mr.  Enlow 
were  the  first  Americans  to  visit  this  village  —  and  I  think  I  know  why.  No 
other  Americans  have  ever  been  able  to  find  the  place  —  I_  can't  find  it  even  on 
the  map;  my  private  opinion  is  that  the  two  gentlemen  from  Washington  discovered 
the  village  of  Ziddi  quite  by  accident.  .  .    Only  a  week  before,  the  natives  had 
seen  their  first  automobile  —  and  when  the  Government  plant  explorers  arrived 
the  villagers  were  so  delighted  that  they  immediately  prepared  a  feast." 

Well,  this  is  intriguing.  I  hope  our  Washington  correspondent  will  find 
out  what  the  plant  explorers  had  to  eat,  in  the  village  of  Ziddi,  in  the  Gissar 
Mountains  of  —  What's  the  name  of  that  place.   .  .  Oh  yes,  Taj ikistan. 

Let's  read  on:     "The  Soviet  Governments  gave  the  explorers  every  possible 
help,  and  the  various  republics  of  Turkistan  supplied  them  with  automobiles, 
horses,  and  camels. 

"One  of  the  most  promising  of  their  collections  is  a  bunch-grass  which 
grows  in  scattering  clumps  in  the  dry,  wind-swept  sands  of  the  Kara  Kum  desert. 
This  bunch-grass  takes  root  even  in  moving  sand  —  so,  when  the  winds  of  the 
desert  become  so  strong  that  they  pull  the  grass  up  by  the  roots,   it  just  'flies 
through  the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease, '  and  takes  root  again  wherever  it 
happens  to  land.     Isn't  that  like  the  fabulous  tales  of  Marco  Polo?    A  plant 
that  'lands  on  its  feet,'  and  holds  on  to  the  soil  for  dear  life!    Of  course, 
this  grass  will  be  of  great  value  in  our  own  country,   if  it  will  grow  in  the  sand 
dune  regions. 

"Mr.  Westover  and  Mr.  Enlow  brought  back  two  other  bunch-grasses  —  from 
the  rocky,   dry,  mountain  slopes  near  the  largest  fresh- water  lake  in  Turkistan  — 
the  lake  called  Issyk  Zul.    As  for  the  grazing  grasses,   the  plant  explorers  found 
one  hardy  variety  in  the  Kara  Kum  desert,   and  another  in  the  flat  desert  lands 
near  the  Aral  Sea. 

"Of  course  you  know,"  says  our  Washington  correspondent,   "that  many  of 
the  best  native  grasses  in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, because  of  intensive  grazing.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  looking 
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ahead;  that's  why  it  sends  specialists  like  Westover  and  Enlow  to  desert  regions, 
where  the  climate  is  ranch  more  unfavorable  than  our  own,  to  find  nev/  grasses  that 
will  help  restore  the  ranges  of  the  West. 

"ITo  more  news  today,"  concludes  our  reporter,   "for  I  must  finish  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.     He  discovered  some  curious  places  himself,  hut  so  far  as 
I  know  he  never  stumbled  on  to  the  village  of  Ziddi.    That  makes  the  plant 
explorers  one  up  on  Marco  Polo." 

Well,  our  Washington  reporter  is  responsible  for  one  of  my  ITew  Year  reso- 
lutions.    I  hereby  highly  resolve  to  study  the  map  of  Turkistan,  and  to  find  out 
more  about  the  Kara  Rum  desert,  the  Gissar  Mountains,   and  the  region  around 
Issyk  Kul,  where  botanists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  found  their 
hardy  plants. 

Soodbye  until  Monday,  which  is  our  very  last  day  together  —  until  1935- 


